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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rosamond. A Tragedy. From the German of Theodore Korner. 
8vo. Kidd. 

TuroporE Korner, says Mr Gorton’s excellent Biographical Dic- 
tionary, on the authority of the Biographie Universelle, “‘ was born 
at Dresden in 1788. In his childhood he manifested an ardent 
imagination, and a taste for literature, which was encouraged by the 
attentions of the celebrated Schiller, who was a friend of his father. 
In 1811 he finished his studies at Leipsic. Being forbidden to 
attend any of the Saxon universities, on account of his political sen- 
timents, he repaired to Vienna, and became a dramatic writer. His 
pieces were very successful, and he obtained the post of secretary 
to the management of the court theatre; with a salary of two 
thousand florins. Always an enthusiast for the liberty of Germany, 
the retreat of Bonaparte from Russia inspired him with military 
ardour, and hastily leaving Vienna he went to Breslau, and enlisted 
asacommon soldier in the Prussian army. His bravery at the 
battle of Latzen procured him promotion. Soon after he was dan- 
gerously wounded in an ambuscade. When recovered, he joined 
the army, and received a lieutenancy as the reward of his conduct in 
an engagement on the 8th of October 1812; but he Jost his life 
ten days after on the plains of Leipsic. The poetical productions 
of this modern Tyrtazus were collected and published at Vienna in 
1814, under the title of ‘The Lyre and the Sword.’ ” 

We met the other day with two volumes of translation from the 
works of this young and estimable patriot, which did not answer to 
his repute ; nor, we are sorry to say, does the tragedy before us. 
It would be hard upon the translator to attribute the disappoint- 
ment to him: for though the style of the version does not rise in 
general above elegant common-place, and here and there perhaps 
falls below it, yet from the modification of the historical characters, 
and the prevalence of common imagery in the dialogue, we cannot 
suppose that any very great misrepresentation has been made of the 
original; and our disappointment in the volumes above-mentioned 
corroborates the suspicion. We suppose, that the honourable 
enthusiasm excited by the deeds of the young warrior, has exagge- 
rated his merits as an author both with his countrymen and the 
translator: and yet, according to the biographical account of him, 
we see that he was a successful dramatist. We should not wonder 
at this success, however undramatic in the ordinary sense of the 
word his tragedy had been, had it overflowed with the thought of 
his friend Schiller, or the subtler abstractions and grander univer- 
salities of Goethe; but we have nothing of the modern German 
style of license, except in a passage or two in the character of 
Richard, and Queen Eleanor, just enough to spoil them, in which 
the semi-barbarous troubardour is made to talk of “the Everlasting 
Beautiful,’ and his more than semi-barbarous mother of “the 
Extraordinary and the Great in Life,’ who “carry with them their 
peculiar laws.” Henry II cuts a poor figure compared with his 
gallant and accomplished character in history: John, the worst of 


~all his children, is made the best; and Fair Rosamond, whose tragi- 


cal story has brought tears out of so many eyes upon the strength of 
her weakness, is here made strong in legitimate ties and a secret 
marriage. The newest scene perhaps is that at the end of the 
second act, where she discovers that her supposed husband is the 
Kiug. She behaves immediately as Mr Korner thought a lady 
should behave in the nineteenth century ; and when Henry requests 
a last embrace, reproves it, admonishing him to part “ discreetly.” 
This will not bring floods of tears out of people’s eyes. The lady 
can afford to dispense with them. We give two specimens of the 
tragedy, one of its common-place, the other of its power of moving, 
such as itis. The latter is the concluding scene, and is upon the 
Whole, as it should be, the best in the piece. 
: ‘ Enter Humpnrey Bouvn. 
Boh. My gracious king, with firmness steel your heart, 





And stubborn patience ; for I b ng you news 
Will try them both: news, that, like dagger’s point, 
Shall wound your deepest bosom. 

‘Kk. Hen. How is this; 

And what these tidings, Bohun? thou wert wont 
To be the herald of thy master’s triumphs : 

And spok’st of danger with as light a tongue 

As one might choose to grace a gentle tale 

To maiden’s ear poured forth; but now, my friend, 
Thy words are heavy—say, what is thy news? 

‘Boh. Treason, my lege, in its most hideous form : 
Not treason only against civil rights, 

But nature’s laws have been abused and outraged. 

‘K. Hen. To the point, Humphrey. 

* Boh. Briefly then, my liege, 
Your sons are fled the court, have joined your foes, 
And hope amid the thunder of the war 
To consummate, what here in signs alone 
Their gestures spake. 


* K. Hen. Take refuge with my foes ? 

‘ Boh. Not that alone, but Louis of Valois 
The Earls of Boulogne, Flanders, and of Eu, 
And William, King of Scotland, are in arms, 
Alike intent to drive you from your throne, 
And place the crown upon young Henry’s brow. 
The Earl of Leicester, and Lord Mowbray, both 
Are with the traitors fled ; and everywhere 
Confusion threatens downfall to the realm.’ 


There is a piece of common-place in the following scene, where 
Rosamond talks about deserts and suckling monsters ; but upon the 
whole there is interest in it, and the manceuvre of the Queen to 
force her to drink the poison is new and affecting. The Queen 
enters, and reproaches her. Rosamond says she does not tremble 
at the approach of death. 


‘Queen. Ha! dost thou guess my aim. 
* Rosamond. Within your eye 
It stands engraved in burning characters, 
And on your lip my sentence sits and trembles. 
But yet you see me undisturbed and calm ! 
Of these my feelings you cannot deprive me. 
That he has sinned—can Henry never hope 
With God or even man to justify. 
Yet will your’deed afford his conscience pause, 
And by its side, less black will seem his crime. 
‘ Queen. How! dost thou mock we, wanton ? 
* Ros. You may kill me, 
Yet never, Queen, will I disown my honour 
Terred, ’tis true—(although in innocence !) 
I erred—but in atonement, I resigned 
My love, my life, myself: could Ido more ? 
Quit is the crime—heaven is appeased—and now 
Without a shudder I await your steel. 
And did you think I could implore for life ? 
*Twas idly thought—no, no, I will not beg! 
Iam resigned. (Sarah comes forward with the Children.) O God, 
my children ! 
* Queen. Ha! 
Are these the adders ? tear them from her arms. 
(They endeavour to force them asunder—the children cling to her.) 
‘Ros. Only with life will I resign my children. 
‘Queen. Obey! 
’* Ros. Almighty God! can’st thou look on 
And see my children butchered? O, have mercy ! 
Thou art a mother too! leave me my children! 
* Queen. Is this thy pride, vile wanton ? 
‘ Ros. And can’st thou 
With feelings sport that all alike hold sacred ? 
‘Queen. Tear them asunder. 
* Ros. See me at thy feet ! 
(Throwing herself at the Queen’s feet and embracing her children.) 
And spare, O spare my unoffending babes ! 
If yet a touch of pity still remains— 
If not in deserts born of savage beasts— 
If not by monsters suckled, yet have mercy! 
A time has been, when, for a mother’s tears, 
The raving lion has renounced his prey, 
And can’st thou be more ruthless—and—a mother ? , 


(Pause.) 
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* Queen. The adder-brood is to be feared no less 
Than is the parent dam: one pressure makes 
Secure of both. 

* Ros. O say, what is their crime ? 

Not even in dreams could they have injured you, 
Then spare their little lives—it is not much! 

Let them but live, and name some desert spot 
Where from the King I may conceal my head ! 
Leave me to pine in wretchedness and want. 

Let me but live—and spare, oh spare my children, 
And every morn together we will kneel, 

Uplift our hands in prayer for thee and thine, 

And bless thee with our latest breath. 

* Queen. No more! 

Think’st thou to move me thus—false hypocrite ? 
Tear the brats from her ! 


* Ros. One short moment more ! 
(They force the children from her.) 

‘Queen. In vain thou ask’st—thy hour of death has tolled ; 
Give her the bowl—drink now. 

* Ros. How, poison ? 

* Queen. Quick, 
For thou must die—obey. 

* Ros I will not drink. 


* Queen. Drink—or I plunge this dagger to the hilt. 
(Seizes hold of the children.) 
(Places the dagger to their breast) 
O mother, mother ! 


Nay, then! 


* Childr. 


* Queen. Instant choose, 
My blade is thirsty. 
* Ros. Hold! I drink. ( Drinks.) 


* Queen. 
And wherefore do I shudder ? 
* Ros. Ah! I feel 
By the tumultuous beatings of my heart, 
That all will soon be over; grant me, then, 
For these few moments to be all the mother! 
It needs but little for a last farewell ! 
(The Queen lets go the children, and averts her fuce.) 
* Child \st. Dear mother, art so pale! 
* Child 2nd. Be of good heart, 
We would be so too. 
© Child \st. Mother, see, see yonder, 
How prettily and bright the tapers burn! 
* Ros. (Kneels down between her children.) Kiss me, my children! 
*tis the last time—kiss me! 
So: kneel down by me, fold your little hands, 
And silently implore the grace of God. 
O, may he bless you with his endless love, 
And pour his ready favour on your heads! 
Live better days than those your mother lived ; 
Be happier than your father! 
* Children. Weep not, mother ! 
‘Ros. The poison works! I feel my last pulse linger ! 
Kiss me once more, my children, once again ! 
And now, farewell, and heaven have mercy on you! 
(She sinks on the earth.) 


*Tis done ; 


* Sarah. She sinks! she dies ! 
© Ros. (to the Queen). Have pity on my babes, 
Let them not suffer for their mother’s fault; 
O, let them live, and I will bless you too! 
Enter Armanp hastily, then the Kine, Joun, Ricuann, and Bouun. 
‘Arm. The king is here! we are undone! 
© Queen. I would 
Revenge myself—and him have I revenged ! 
‘Kk. Hen. Where is she, where? 
© Sarah. Too late, she has been poisoned. 
‘Kk. Hen Wa! murderess! for that this sword shall pay. 
(Rosamond summons her remaining strength, and wrests the sword 
Srom him.) 
‘ Ros. _ Henry, forgive her! for I have done so! 
(She sinks into the arms of Richard and John, who kneel.) 


* Rich. Angel of light ! 
*K. Fen. She tives! O, save her! save her! 
‘Ros It is too late. 
© Child. O mother, mother, 
* Ras. Lord! 
To thy protection I commend my children: ( Then slowly) 


To thy deep mercy I resign my soul ! 


(Dies) 


‘Rich. She’s gone, heaven triumphs! 
© Queen. Hell is overcome. 
‘A. Hen. Lord of all power and might, thy will be done! 


(Curtain falls slowly.)’ 

Addison has written an opera on the subject of Rosamond, 
Daniel an historical elegy, and Drayton in his Epistles has intro- 
duced two letters between her and Henry. But the most touching 
thing ever said of her, in verse or prose, is to be found in one of the 
homely stanzas of Warner’s Albion’s England. It is worth all Mr 
Kérner’s tragedy. The author is describing the violence with 
which Queen Eleanor commenced her treatment of her :— 

* With that she hit her on the mouth, 
So dye-ed double red: 

Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were those lips that bled? 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES, 


Prayer.—Prayer is not used{to inform, for God is omniscient : 
not to move compassion, for God is without passions: not to shew 
our gratitude, for God knows our hearts.—May not a man, that has 
true notions, be a pious man though he be silent ?— Shenstone, 





GeNEROvs Sentiments.—It has been a maxim with me to admmitof 
an easy reconciliation with a person whose offence proceeded from 
no depravity of heart ; but where I was once convinced it was so 
to forego all opportunities of revenge: to forget the person of mine 
enemies as much as | was able, and to call to remembrance, in his 
place, the more pleasing idea of my friends. I am convinced that I 


| have derived no small share of happiness from this principle — 


The sume. 


SLAVERY AND CurisTIANity.—Aristotle maintained that the 
barbarians were created expressly to become slaves ;—while La 
Fiteau, a jesuit, who wrote a history of the aboriginal Americans, 
believed that none but an atheist would dare to say they were 
creatures of God’s forming. In the same spirit, a modern judge 
had the assurance to assert that slavery is not contrary to Chris- 
tianity, because bishops voted for it. Providence is, under all 
systems, the “ préte-num” for the injustices of man. — Lady 
Morgan. 


Laconic OrpER or THe Day.—Frederic II wrote one day’ to 
General Salmon, Commander at Cleves—“ My dear Salmon, if 
the Austrians come into my territories, te]l them they have mistaken 
their way: if they begin to argue, make them prisoners; and if they 
make auy resistance, cut them in pieces.” : 

A Frencu Story or Encusn Patecm.—Mr R » a country 
gentleman, was one day walking in the Park, when he saw a young 
lady who made a lively impression on him; she was accompanied 
by her mother, and they were returning home ; he followed them at 
a distance, marked the house they entered, and made inquiries res- 
pecting them in the neighbourhood : he learnt that the girl’s name 
was Elizabeth Danby, and that she was the only child of her mo- 
ther, a widow. He immediately returned into the country, whence 
he wrote to Elizabeth Danby, saying that if such a person with such 
a fortune would suit her, he was very much at her service: he 
omitted to put either Mistress or Miss on the address, the mother’s 
name was also Elizabeth, and she supposing that this proposal 
could not be meant for her daughter, who was but just fifteen, ap- 
plied it to herself, and therefore sent a very circumspect answer,which 
three months after produced another letter from Mr R.A regular 
correspondence was then established, which was quietly continued 
for two years, without anything occurring to show either party 
their mistake. At the end of this period, Mr R. sent word to the 
widow that on such a day he would be in town, in order to make 
proposals of marriage to Mrs Danby, for her daughter. The veil 
fell: conceive the vexation of the widow on discovering her error. 
However, she soon made her determination: her daughter now 
seemed to her quite old enough to be married, and a gentleman 
having lately made proposals for her, she closed with them, conduc- 
ted the youthful Elizabeth to the altar, and committed her to 
the arms of her enraptured lover. Next day Mr R. arrived, 
hastened to Mrs Danby’s, and made his offer. The strange scene 
that followed may be easily conceived, but the denouement is 
still more curious. Mr R. sat down and ruminated for ten minutes, 
then rising said to the widow, ‘* Well, your name is Elizabeth Dan- 
by: it was Elizabeth Danby I wish to marry: so no more words 
about it.”” Next day the ceremony took place, and it is saidno 
marriage ever turned out more happily. 





Tur Women or France anp Germany.—A French woman is 
asort of Beatrice, who perpetually challenges you to a keen encounter of 
wits, and is generally more intent on shewing herself a dexterous mistress 
of ber weapons, than on making any durable impression. A German woman 
is more pleased to ceptivate than to shine; she feels the besoim d’aimer 
much more sensibly than the besoin de parler. Neither her head nor her 
tongue are active ; but her soul speaks involuntarily through her soft eyes,— 
not from the Lydia Lunguish sort of sentiment, excited by reading ro- 
mances after midnight, but from the unresisted impulses of a gentle tender 
nature. Her coquetry (it must be owned,—alas!—she does coquette some- 
times as weil as the more volatile and sparkling of her sex) assumes the air 


| of sentiment, and does not glitter and dazzle in graceful gaiety and repartee. 


A Freacl wooan is a soit of town-goddess, a piquante ornament of society, 
made to shine amid lamps, and ottomans, and cachemires,—very stimu- 
lating in a party to Tivoli,—very amusing in eating ices at Tortoni’s—but it 
is impossible to think of her out of Paris. A German woman is a fair fresh 
nymph of nature, whose image sinks into the heart, and connects itsell 
with the fields, the vallies, the song of the groves, and every picturesque 
and poetical association. You offer incense to a Frevch woman in neatly- 
turned compliments and pretty vers de société: but a German woman calls 
forth the language of feeling, and is formed to be wooed by strains deep 
and romantic.—dn Aulunn near the Rhine.—([We give this as we find ty 
but after the events of the Great Week, we are more than ever inclined to 
think that Englishmen have not done justice to the women of France-] 





PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
Young Doctor Scribe is dead.— Young Scribe ?—Yes, he 
That wrote so well upon Longevity. 
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CHARMING SentimeNnt.—The bosom into which love enters, 
inclines the person who is inspired with it, with a goodness towards 
all with whom he converses, more extensive than even that which 
is instilled by charity. I pretend to so much of this noble passion, 
as seldom to overlook the excellencies of other men; and I forgive 
Mrs Page all the pangs my passion has given me, since, though I 
am never to have her, all other persons are become more agreeable 
to me, from the large goodwill, the beginning of which I owe to the 
admiration of her. There are no excellencies of mind or body in 
any person that comes before me, which escape my observation, 
and take great pleasure in divulging my sense of them.—<Steele’s 


INCONVENIENCES OF GREATNESS.—Let us begin with him (the 
t man) by break of day; for by that time he is besieged by two 
or three hundred suitors, and the hall and anti-chambers (all the 
outworks) possessed by the enemy: as soon as his chamber opens, 
they are ready to break into that, or to corrupt the guards, for 
entrance. This is so essential a part of greatness, that whoever is 
without it, looks like a fallen favorite, like a person disgraced, and 
condemned to do what he gee all the morning. Let us con- 
template him a little at another special scene of glory, and that is 
his table. Here he seems to be the lord of all nature: the earth 
affords him her best metals for his dishes ; her best vegetables and 
animals for his food, the air and seas supply him with their choicest 
birds and fishes; and a great many men, who look like masters, 
attend upon him: and yet—when all this is done, even all this is 
but table d’héte, it is crowded with people for whom he cares not, 
with many parasites and some spies ; with the most burthensome sort 
of guests, the endeavourers to be witty. But everybody pays him 
great respect ; everybody commends his meat, that is, his money; 
everybody admires the exquisite dressing and ordering of it, that 
is, his clerk of the kitchen, or his cook ; everybody loves his hospi- 
tality, that is, his vanity. But I desire to know why the honest 
innkeeper, who provides a public table for his profit, should be but 
of a mean profession ; and he who does it for his honour, a munifi- 
cent prince. You will say, because one sells, and the other gives : 
—nay, both sell, though for different things; the one for plain 
money, the other for I know not what jewels whose value is in cus- 
tom and in fancy. If then his table be made “a snare to his 
liberty,” where can he hope for freedom? There is always, and 
everywhere some restraint upon him. He is guarded with crowds, 
and shackled with formalities. The half hat, the whole hat, the 
half smile, the whole smile, the nod, the embrace, the parting with 
a little bow, the comparative at the middle of the room, the super- 
lative at the door, and if the person be pan huper sebastus (Right 
entirely worshipful) there is a hyper-superlative ceremony, that of 
conducting him to the bottom of the stairs, or to the very gates, as 
if there were such rules set to these Leviathans, as are to the sea,— 
“Hitherto shalt thou go, and no further :”’—“ Perditur hee inter 
misero lux.”—Thus wretchedly the precious day is lost.—Coreley. 


Loss anp Gain.—A minister of war (the Count of St Germain) 
having said that to obtain a prompt promotion it was necessary to 
have lost either lez or arm, Carlin made an addition to this a few 
days after at the T%eatre Italien: “My dear Scapin, 1 am going to 
make a rapid fortune: I shall cut my arm off, then I shall be a cap- 
tain; a leg, then I shall be a colonel; and then my head, for them 
to make me a General.” 


The following notice of marriage is a good specimen of the ridi- 
culous height to which the mania for titles may be carried. It has 
been circulated through the department of I’Eure :— 

“Honour anv Parriotism.—The Sieur Fiquet de Montauban, 
Member of the Legion of Honour, &¢. formerly captain in the late 
29th Regiment of Infantry of the Line, in which he served for 
thirty-seven years, thirteen days, campaigns in the same regiment 
included, and who as such is pensioned by the Government, formerly 
one of the Board of Administration of the said regiment, Judge of 
the first Council of War (eighth military division), having therein 
filled che offices of Adjutant-Major, Paymaster, Superintendant 
of the Uniform, Equipment, &c. of the said regiment, commander 
of a moveable column in the department of the Arno, Comman- 
dant of the City Guard of the town of Breteuil (Eure), on 
the occasion of the féte given by that town at the baptism of 
His Royal Hichness the Duke of Bordeaux, 6th May 1821, 
Commander of the Guard raised for protection against incen- 
diaries, under the title of National Guard, by the authority of 
letters from the Prefect de L’Eure, dated March 1822, addressed to 
M. de Barrey de Bordigny, Knight of the Royal and Military Order 
of St Louis, Mayor of Breteuil, and subsequently impelled by circum- 
stances and authority, Member of the Board of Administration of the 
Building and Charity of the Parish Church of St Sulpice of the said 
town, has the honour to announce his marriage with the very noble 
lady Maria Frances Damonville, Desnots de Montauban, daughter 
of the noble James Charles Nicholas Damonville, Knight, Lord 

Jesnots, de la Haumiere, de Vateport, &c. Gentleman Equerry, 
Knight of the Royal and Military Order of St Louis, Lieutenant of 


‘the Marshals of France; sister of the very noble Lady Catherine 


E 


lizabeth Damonville, Desnots de Millaret Delacour; cousin of the 
high and mighty Lord Charles Augustus Fouquet de Belle-Isle, 
¢ of Gisors, Peer and Marshal of France, Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Knight of the Order of the King, and of the Golden 
‘leece, Governor of the towns and citadels of Metz and Pays Messin, 
Commander-in-Chief in the three Bishopricks.”’—Frow the French. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 


Drury Lang.—School for Scandal.—National Guard. 
Covent GarpgEn.—Point of Honour.—Teddy the Tiler.—Blue Anchor. 





Drury Lang. 

We looked in last night at this theatre, and saw the admirable screen- 
scene in the School for Scandal,—the most perfect for situation and ac- 
cumulated interest that we are acquainted with. First, there is poor 
Lady Teazle, who comes to consult the hypocritical Joseph Surface, 
who makes love to her; then Sir Peter Teazle is announced, and her 
ladyship is thrust behind a screen; Sir Peter unbosoms himself to 
Joseph under the notion that he is a perfection of aman, and begins 
talking with him upon his regard for a young lady, whom the 
latter does not wish to hear spoken of in Lady Teazle’s hearing. 
Accordingly he drowns every word Sir Peter says by talking louder, 
and succeeds in stopping this dilemma. Sir Peter, in walking about 
the room, now gets a glimpse of a petticoat,—a discovery which 
he makes Joseph aware of, with a due mixture of glee and astonish- 
ment: Joseph, modestly blushing, but withal throwing himself on 
the generous construction of one who does not require even his 
perfection of a man to be a “saint,” explains with a touching 
candour, how it is “a little French milliner” is lying hid. “A 
little French milliner!” half cries and half whispers the old 
Baronet, in an agony of delight, and is doating over the confession, 
when Charles Surface is announced. Sir Peter, who is not 
to be seen by Charles, is thrust into a chamber, through 
the door of which he keeps popping back, in the merry 
threat of seeing the milliner, while Lady Teazle does the same 
from behind the screen, in order to speak to Joseph, who, 
while his brother is coming up stairs, has enough to do to keep 
the man and wife from seeing one another. Charles enters, and 
commences a conversation with his brother, in the course of which 
the latter gives him a lecture on the volatility of his behaviour 
towards Lady Teazle, adding that it has given “that worthy man’’ 
Sir Peter “much cause of uneasiness.” Charles disclaims with 
evident veracity all views upon her ladyship, but accuses Joseph of 
entertaining them; upon which Jyseph, again getting frightened, as 
during Sir Peter’s talk of Maria, and vainly endeavouring to stop his 
brotber’s mouth, is at length told that Sir Peter is close by, in the 
bed-room. The gay Charles cries, “Is he? V’ll have him out!” and 
dashing through the chamber-door, hauls the blushing old gentle- 
man, as he says, “into court.” Sir Peter thanks him for the 
disclaimer he has heard respecting Lady Teazle, and proceeds to 
converse with him upon the merits of his brother Joseph. Joseph, 
called out of the room, is loth to leave them behind, but can frame 
no reasonable excuse for getting them away, and is obliged to 
content himself with taking Sir Peter aside, and begging him 
not to betray him. During his absence, the conversation with 
Charles is resumed, and on the latter’s calling his brother 
a saint, Sir Peter tells him he is not so great a saint as he 
imagines. The old Baronet, in an extacy of delight at the joke, 
then struggles with his longing to tell the secret, and finally does 
so. “QOhho!” cries, Charles,“ a little French milliner! J°U have 
her out.” He runs towards the screen, dashes it down,—Joseph 
re-enters at the instant,—and behold! before all the parties, who 
are fixed on the spot,—my Lady Teazle. 

A pause. 

‘ Charles Surface. Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonderful ! 

‘ Sir Peter. Lady Teazle, by all that’s damnable !” 

We are aware of no scene in the comic drama, that is so 
heaped up with a succession of positions and perils like 
this, or is crowned with such a perfect climax. Lady Teazle 
is kept in the corner like a barrel of gunpowder which you know 
will sooner or later be fired, and every moment the threat 
increases, till it comes naturally,” though with all the vivacity 
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of abruptness, to ahead. Charles Surface jokes a little too much 
perhaps upon the three “ dumb-founded parties: — SHERIDAN 
could not resist so tempting an opportunity of being ill-natured ;— 
but then the situation is to be kept up as long as possible some- 
how; and this little objection does not hurt the entireness of the 
previous scene, which is completed when the screen is thrown over. 
We have spoken before of the acting of Farren. It is one of the 
best and richest pieces of comic gusto on the stage, and would 
alone be worth going to see the play for, if Dowron’s admirable 
Sir Oliver were not in it besides, and the general cast of the piece 
were not deservedly a boast with the theatre. eS 








In the Dublin Theatre, it is the custom of the Irish gods to 
express their dislike or approbation of any person or performance by 
c ting for a groan ora clap. Whilst the Union was in agitation 
and the ex-minister very unpopular, Blue Beard happened to be re- 
presented ; when after the duet of “ Pit-a-pat—pit-a-pat, &c.” a 


fellow in the gallery roared out,—“‘ Come now, my honies ! a groan 
for Prt, and a clap for Par.” 


Exciustve Love or our own Country.—There is scarcely any 
folly or vice more epidemical among the sons of men, than that 
ridiculous and hurtful vanity by which the people of each country 
arefapt to prefer themselves to those of every other; and to make 
their own customs, and manners, and opinions, the right and wrong, 
of true and false. The Chinese Mandarins were strangely surprised 
and almost incredulous when the “Jesuits showed them how small 


a figure their empire made in the general map of the world.— 
Bolingbroke. 


There is a point on the Red Sea, which is remarkable for the 
furious gusts to which it is almost continually subject. The super- 
stition of the neighbourhood ascribes it to a supernatural, and not 
to any physical cause; for this being, according to received tradi- 
tion, the spot where the chosen people under Moses passed over, 
the ignorant imagine, that since it‘was also here that the host of 
Pha*oah were swallowed up, their restless spirits still remain at the 
bottom of the deep, and are continually busied in drawing down 
mariners to their destruction; a notion so received among all the 
sea-faring people along that coast, that it would be quite in vain 
to argue against it.—Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We hope to notice the enclosure of a Dairy Reaper. 


Poeticus (whose approbation gratifies us) is informed, that we are com- 
pelled to be very chary of the introduction of verses. 


Puitammon'’s letter on the English Language would open too wide a field 
for discussion in these our restricted little domains. 


Our French song was published, before the letter of A Susscriner came 
to hand, 


Will Omyrum Gatuerum have the goodness in future to let us know | 


which of his communications are original, and which select? 


We shall be obliged by a sight of the French books and songs, upon the 
condition mentioned by a correspondent. 


Both the letters of H. M. have been received. 


If we do not always insert what Ametta sends us, we are not the less 
sensible of her kind intentions. 


Putroscaccuarta will be duly noticed. 


N. will be welcome. 


=== 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


ApELPHI THEATRE.—The Water Witch— Wreck Ashore 
—Quadrupeds. 


Surrey Tueatre.—The Devil’s Bridge — Charles the 


Second—Roland for an Oliver. 


Cosurc THEATRE. — The Sailor’s Grave—John Overy 
—Miller and his Men. 


TotrenHaM Srreet THeatre.—Fra Diavolo, and 
other Entertainments. 





Sapier’s Wetits THEATRE. Romeo and Juliet— 


Foundling of the Forest—A Comic 
Divertisement. 


ed 


DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
VENICE PRESERVED. 
[By Mr Orway]. 
Belvidera, Miss HUDDART, (her 2nd appearance in London,) 
Attendants—Miss Somerville and Mrs Jackson. 
Duke of Venice, Mr THOMPSON, 
Priuli, Mr HAMMERTON, Bedamar, Me J. VINING, 
Jafier, Mr WALLACK, 
Pierre, Mr MACREADY, 

Renault, Mr YOUNGE, Elliott, Mr CATHIE, 
Spinosa, Mr COOKE, Theodore, Mr FENTON, 
Durand, Mr EATON, Mezzana. MrS. JONES, 
Captain of the Guard, Mr C. JONES, Otficer, Mr HONNER, 
Previous to the Tragedy, Spohr’s Overture to ‘* Jessonda.” 
After the Tragedy, P. De Winter’s Overture to * Calypso.” 
Previous to ‘Turning the Tables,’ Auber’s Overture to ** Leocadia.” 


THEATRE ROYAL, 


After which, 


PERFECTION. 
| By Mr Barty}. 
Kate O’Brien, with Songs, (Ist time) Mrs WAYLETT, 
Susan, Mrs ORGER. 
Charles Paragon, (Ast time) Mr VINING, 
Sam, Mr WEBSTER. 


To conclude with, (7th time) a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poote.] 
Miss Koibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Pattv Larkins, Mrs ORGER., 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bur ps, Mr COOPER, 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 





To-morrow, Hofer; Turning the Tables ; and High Life Below Stairs, 
On Friday, Venice Preserved; and Giovanni in London. 

~~ On Saturday, The Hypocrite; Midas; and Turning the Tables, 
On Monday, King John; and other Entertainments. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Play of 
THE STRANGER. 
[From the German of Korzesur]. 
Mrs Haller, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Countess Wintersen, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Annette, Miss H. CAWSE, Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 
Claudine, Miss PERRY, 
Mrs DALY, Hannah, Miss BROWN. 
The Stranger, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, Count’s Son, Miss KENDALL, 
Baron Steinfort, Mr WARDE. 
Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 
Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
The Stranger’s Children, by Miss Carson and Miss Hunt, 
George, Mr HEATH, Henry, Mr F. SUTTON. 
Previous to the Play, Mehul’s Overture ‘* D’ Adrien.” 
After the Play, Mehul’s Grand Overture ‘De Bion.” 


Susan, 











| 
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After which, (2nd time at this Theatre) the Nautical Drama of 
THE PILOT. 
Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, 
who will introduce the Song of * The Tartar Drum.” 
Cecilia, Miss CAWSE, Irish Woman, Mrs DALY. 
The Pilot, MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGERTON, 
Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, (his 3rd appearance on this Stage), 
Captain Boroughcliff, Mr MEADOWS, 
| Captain of the American Frigate. Mr IRWIN, 
| Lieut. Griffith | Mr HENRY, 
Long Tom Coffin, Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Mr Merry, Mr Mears, Sergeant Drill, Mr Turnour, Servant, Mr Heath. 
| Sailors—Messrs. Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, King, F’. Sutton. 








To-morrow, As You Like It; and The Pilot. ; 
On Friday, The Provoked Husband ; Hide and Seek ; and The Pilot. 


On Saturday, Clari; Hide and Seek; Auld Robin Gray; and The 
ilot. 


On Monday, Venice Preserved ; and The Pilot. 
On Tuesday, The Chancery Suit ; and Hide and Seek. 
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